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e 
a community Many communities are being disrupted by rapid 


growth, and residents face drastic changes in their 
; « way of life. . 
e Rapid community growth is generally the result of 
ers ect 1ve some type of new economic activity. Sources of impact 
include large-scale construction projects, such as 
nuclear and coal-fired energy plants, dams, oil ports, 
and naval bases. Other sources of community growth 
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4 ‘ might be the development of new mining operations, 

irrigation systems, industrial plants, and destination- 

; type recreation facilities. In addition, community growth 

Ronald C. Faas, . occurs due to the in-migration of commuters working 
Extension Econo ist, and outside the community, retirees searching for a more 
Robert E. Howell, ote or persons seeking a different 
Extension Sociologist, The purposes of this publication are: (1) to intro- 
Wa i 4 H duce a method of identifying problems associated with 
shington State University rapid community growth; (2) to outline several growth 


management options—and some challenges to be 
faced when attempting to influence related policy 
choices; and (3) to examine how people being impacted 
might cope more effectively.' This publication is or- 
ganized in three parts. Part |, Growth Impacts Assess- 
ment, provides an overview of rapid growth impacts, 
and introduces an impact assessment and manage- 
ment model. Part |], Community Growth Management, - 
‘ identifies several alternatives for coping with rapid 
growth, and examines processes and prospects for in- 
_ fluencing growth . management decisions. Part Ill, “ 
Coping with Rapid Community Growth, outlines several 
opportunities fore citizens living in impacted com- 
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Maat NE ‘These objectives address the first two steps of a five- 
step public policy education process outlined by Bruce Florea 
(1979). These steps are (1) identify the problem, (2) develop 
alternative solutions, (3) analyze conséquences of the alter- 
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Part I. Growth 
Impacts Assessment 


F Benefits and Costs of Rapid Community Growth 


Community growth is generally accompanied by two 
types of impacts—benefits and costs. It is interesting 
to note that the benefits tend to be well documented 
(in fact, promoted) to justify the new development, 
while the costs are played down or not mentioned at 
all. Usually emphasized as benefits are the number of 
new jobs, expanded payrolls, increased sales and com- 
mercial expansion, higher assessed valuation through 
new investment, and additional property. tax revenues. 
On the other hand, recent studies indicate that the 
costs associated with growth may have been under- 
stated. These may include likely cost increases for ad- 
ditional local goverrment services, possible increases 
in the local cost of ling. and increased stress on 
citizens and their organizations. 

A very important Aspect of cost and benefit im- 
pacts 1s their distribution—over time, among local gov- 
ernment units. and among people. For example. an 
impacted community may likely face the dilemma. of 
immediate costs for school expansion and a lag ir new 
tax receipts from the increased valuation. This lag is 
due to the time it takes for new property to get on the 
tax rolls. Such increased tax revenues may accrue 
to one particular school district where “new construc- 
tion is located, while other districts may bear an undue 
portion of the costs of new students and other public 
services. Within a jurisdiction. the increased cost of 
services demanded by new residents may be borne, 
perhaps, by all the people—including those on fixed 
incomes who may not benefit from the new jobs and 
payrolls. 

Economic and fiscal benefits and costs may be 
accompanied by social impacts. such as more stress on 
individuals and organizations. or increased drug abuse 
and conflict within the community. Review of nu- 


merous environmental impact statements indicates that; 
“, social impacts and related costs are often not men- 


tioned at all, or they are only implied in a brief and 
often vague paragraph. Such understated costs as- 
sociated with growth must be made explicit if com- 


munities are to\cope with rapid growth in an informed 
manner. a 
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‘Citizens ‘and local officials can indeed influence 
some aspects of community growth, and in some cases, 
manage many of its‘impacts. Those implementing com- 
munity growth management, however, need informa- 
tion and techniques if they are to identify and cope 
with associated economic. fiscal. and social impacts. 
Information and growth management techniques are 
needed if local leaders are to weigh the costs of growth 
against its benefits—and to develop policies that affect 
the distribution of those costs and benefits among 
people and local jurisdictions. 


A Growth Impact Assessment and Management 
Model 


One useful way of looking at community growth, its 
potential impacts, and options for its management is 
govided by a growth impact assessment and manage- 
ment model (Figure 1). Derived from an earlier social 
impact assessment model proposed by Cortese and 
Jones (1976). this model delineates a critical distinc- 
tion between expected and actual impacts. It also 
emphasizes growth management options available to 
the local community for influencing the kinds of eco- 
nomic, fiscal, and social impacts that actually occur. 
The focus of this model. then. is on the Jocal community 
and the way in which local leaders relate to the six 
components of the model. 

The components of the growth impact assessment 
and management model and their interrelationships 
are as follows: 


e Outside forces refer to the policies, needs, and per- (i 


spectives determined outside the community that 
condition (1) the way in which the source of impact 
will affect the local community, and (2) its growth 
management options. 


* Source of impact refers to the new project or growth 
disturbance being introduced into the community, 
such as those outlined earlier in this publication. 
Numerous economic, demographic, technological, 
sacial, and cultural characteristics will be associated 
with the source of impact as it enters a local setting. 


e Local setting refers to the economic. demographic, 
technological, environmental, social, and cultural 
characteristics of the impacted community. These 
characteristics interact with characteristics associ- 
ated with the source of impact, such as a new de- 
‘velopment, to determine expected impacts in the 
local community. 
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Figure 2. Four set& of growth management options suggested by the growth impact assessment and management model 


(Fig. 1). 


e Expected impacts refer to the changes that may 
likely occur in a local setting, which is being im- 
pacted by a specific project or development, under 
existing policies and procedures — for managing 
growth. Several categories of growth impacts can 
be anticipated—including economic, demographic, 
‘housing, fiscal, and social. Economic’ impacts in- 
clude new jobs and expanded payrolls and gales in 
the community due to the source of impact, plus the 
investment in new plant facilities and/or new hous- 
ing, and perhaps changes in the local cost of living. 
Demographic impacts include the size, camposition, 
and distribution of the new population, as well as 
subsequent changes in local birth and death, rates. 
Of particular concern is the number of school-age 

‘ chitdrén and their distribution among school dis- 
tricts. Housing impacts will occur when the capacity 
of existing housing cannot meet the demand of an 
in-migrating population. These economic, demo- 
graphic, and housing impacts lead to fiscal and 
social impacts. Fiscal impacts are changes in local 
government finance, including increases in tax 
revenues and public sérvice costs, as well as their 
distribution—over time, among jurisdictions, and 
among population groups. Social impacts include in- 
creased stress’on organizations and individuals and 
related problems. These kinds of benefits and costs 
—and their distribution—are some of the categories 
of expected growth impacts that can be assessed, 
predicted, and used as the basis for developing al- 
ternative growth management policies and pro- 
cedures. 


e Growth management options refer to alternative 
policies and procedures that people and their in- 
stitutions can develop in i ae sto the expected 
impacts Of growth. 


e Actual impacts refer to the actual economic, demo- 
graphic, housing, fiscal, and social changes that 


ultimately o¢cur due to the growth management 
option(s) implemented by the community as the 
source of impact interacts with the local setting. 
. p 
In viewing growth impacts at the community level, 
one major concern is: Does the local setting have the 


capacity to absorb the source of impact? For ex- . 


ample, if the local setting were able to provide most 
of the workers needed by a construction project or a 
new industry, then few new people would be drawn 
into the community. On the other hand, if very little of 
the needed labor force were available in the local 
setting, then a sizable portion. of the new workers 
would either commute to work from outside the’ local 
area, or would migrate in as new residents. New resi- 
dents require housing; if adequate housing is. not avail- 
able locally, a demand for new residential develop- 
ments is created. 

New residents often bring children of school age, 
putting pressure on existing school facilities, and per- 
haps even creating a need for additional classrooms. 
In addition, new residents and new housing place 
greater demands on nonschool facilities and services, 
such as police and fire protection, water, sewer and 
sanitation, streets and roads, recreation and library, 
health and hospital, etc. There are also prob'ems as- 
sociated with nongovernment organizations and serv- 
ices absorbing the new population, as well as the 
capability of existing residents to deal with people who 
might have different lifestyles and values. 

By jointly analyzing the Characteristics of the local 
community and the source of impact, it is possible to 
anticipate many of the impacts accompanying rapid 
community growth. Four sets of alternatives are out- 
lined and discussed in detail in the following section, 
Community Growth Management. It should be empha- 
sized that community decision makers choose either 
explicitly or by default from among these growth man- 
agement options—with or without information about 
their consequences. 
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Option Four would be to take no action and pas- 
sively accept the impacts as they occur in the com- 
munity. Sdme consequences of the passive option 
will be discussed later in this publication. <a 
An active growth management strategy for citizens 
and local officials need not be limited to any one 
ption, but might combine several different actions to 


Part II. Community 
Growth Management 


Options 


The growth impact assessment and management model 
identifies four sets of options for local leadefs to con- ange forces outside the community. acquire impact 
sider in a rapid growth situation. The different options. ssistance, and change the local setting. A passive 
shown in Figure 2, can be used together or separately. strategy, in contrast, would accept impacts by taking 
Option One refers to political activity initiated by no action to influence their extent and distribution. 
local leaders. Using this approach. community leaders 


attempt to modify outside forces through state or fed- Incentives for Influencing Community Growth 


eral action. An example of such 4 change is an amend- Decisions 

ment to federal law that now restricts supertanker In sorting out growth management options, the growth 
travel on the Puget Sound. This legislation effectively impact assessment and management model identifies 
limits the construction of an. oil port in certain com- three key points where efforts can affect the decision- 
munities. : making process. These are: 


Option Two is for local community leaders to nego- 
tiate front-end or, preproject impact assistance, to be 
provided by the private developer or government 
agency that is the source of impact. In the case of 


(1) decisions concerning outside forces made within 
State and federal policy development and admin- 
istration arenas; 


energy development in the state of Washington, the (2) decisions concerning impact assistance made dur- 
State Energy Facility Site Evaluation Council provides , ing negotiations between the local community and 
a framework for the local community to negotiate with the source of impact: and 

the group constructing an energy facility. The intent is (3) decisions made within the local communiity con- 
to provide financial and other types of assistance to cerning growth management policies and pro- 
minimize fiscal lag and other impacts prior to and coin- cedures for implementation. 

ciding with the actual impact occurrence. Even without ee 

an enabling framework. there are opportunities for a Whether at the local level, or in state and federal 
community to negotiate with the source of impact. In arenas, public officials make decisions on the basis 
‘the case of an industrial plant needing public services, of whatever information they have at the time a decision 
the outcome of such negotiation may range from one is required. Unless decision makers invest consider- 
extreme—in which the community grants a variety of ® able time and effort into understanding and analyzing , 
generous tax and service concessions as an incentive each issue, decisions on complex issues are reached 
encouraging the industrial prospect to locate in that with much uncertainty. Faced with making a decision, 
community—to another extreme in which the commun- en official has to ‘strike a balance between two types 
ity may insist that ‘the industrial prospect meet environ- of costs. One includes the consequences of making 


mental quality standards and pay all costs for public an incorrect decision when not adequately ‘informed: 
services extended to that site. the other is expendiftg the effort to obtain information 
necessary to make a correct decision. Given the pres- 
sure of making decisions on many diverse and com- 
plex issues, few public officials have the incentive to 
devote their time-and analytical resources to becoming 
fully informed on any particular issue. Thus, each de- 
cision might be based on partial rather than complete 
information. F 
Bartlett (1973) has shown that. when faced with 
uncertainty due to the high cost of acquiring informa- 
tion about complex issues. the decision maker will gen- 
. erally be receptive to information provided by others. © 
* Persons having a stake in the outcome of the de- 
cision have an incentive to generate afid supply more 
information than the'decision makers can obtain with- 
out‘such assistance. It should be recognized, however, 
«that some interest groups have greater incentives and 
capabilities than others for providing information. 


Option Three is to change the local setting by de- Mancur Olson's (1971) analysis of the role of 
veloping the planning, ealgat and administrative privileged ahd latent groups in decision making sug- 
capacity necessary to achieve desirable impacts and gests that a key issue is whether incentives are suffi- 
to minimize expected undesirable impacts. For — cient for an individual, firm, or group to bear the costs 
example, local governments can reduce public service of developing the information necessary for a favorable 
costs of new residential development through land-use decision, as well as sustaining attempts to obtain that 
controls—such as zoning, the placement of new fa-: decision. The decision making arena generally includes ~ 
cilities (schools, water and sewer Jines}, urban service parties that have either concentrated or diffused in- 
boundary guidelines, and other growth management. terests. » 
techniques—and thus affect its location. density. and Concentrated interest refers to a situation in which 
design. Local governments can also shift a higher the perceived benefits from a public decision accrue 
share of added public service costs to new residents to ‘a concentrated few. such that each’ individual's” ' 
by requiring specified improvements (utilities. streets, share is greater than his or her cost of influencing the 
etc.) and by increasing the connection and service decision, For example, an applicant proposing the ex- 
charges for new residences. pansion of a hospital has a strong incentive to provide 
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information favorable to project approval. In such situa- 
tions, the applicant generally presents supporting in- 
Usted deel the form of a professionally prepared state- 
ment, with expert witnesses available to testify at re- 
view committee hearings. 

On the other hand, diffused interest refers to a situa- 
tion in which the perceived benefits from a public de- 
cision are distributed among many, such that each in- 
dividual’s share of the benefit is less than his or her 
cost of influencing the decision. For example, consum- 
ers of health services often lack.sufficient incentive to 
generate the information necessary to critique pro- 
posed health projects or to sustain a successful 
project-cost-containment effort. Each individual's share 
of any medical cost savings to’ be gained through 
project disapproval is quite small relative to the indi- 
vidual’s cost of developing information needed to 
achieve those savings (Faas, 1977). 


Such differgptial influence can be seen in decisions 
concerning community growth. When decisions are 
made concerning the spending of local public funds 
on the extension of public facilities to a new develop- 
ment, both concentrated ‘and diffused interests are 
typically involved. Concentrated interests (Such as in- 
dustrialists and developers) who directly benefit from 
large capital improvement projects have strong. in- 
centives and thus generally attempt to influence public 
decisions by promoting information favotable to project 
approval. daformation about the number of new jobs, 
expanded payrolls, increased sales and additional local 
tax revenues is effectively presented to decision makers 
through formal written statements and expert testimony 
at public hearings, as well as through more informal 
means. 

The diffused interest side is more complex and is 
generally found to lack any well articulated statements 
about a proposed capital improvement project. Who is 
likely to challenge and critique.the concentrated in- 
terests’ presentation, which primarily emphasizes pro- 
ject benefits? Are there any individuals, firms, or 
aroups with sufficient incentive to mount and sustain 
an effective counterargument? Such an argument might 
include documentation of higher public service costs 
due to the projects and their distribution among groups 
of people. Even in cases where total project costs ex- 
ceed benefits. the ‘‘savings from project disapproval”’ 
may be diffused so widely that there is insufficient in- 
centive for any individual, firm, or group to sacrifice the 
time and effort needed to affect project disapproval or 
modification. Thus, decision makers must often decide 
issues on the basis of information presented by the 
concentrated interests. 

The above analysis dees not necessarily mean that 
concentrated interests will always find public decision 
makers favorable to their cause. A well developed 
case, however, can be a powerful tool for influencing 
public decisions made under highly uncertain condi- 
tions. The important point is that concentrated interests 
have the incentive ‘to use extensive resources to de- 
velop their case, while diffused interests generally do 
not have access to the resources needed to develop 
evidence in support of their point of view. 
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This analysis of who influences public decisions 
related to community growth has implications for the 
issue of controlled versus uncontrolled growth. It sug- 
gests that the relevant question is not ‘‘controlled” ver- 
sus “uncontrolled,"’ but rather control by whom; that is, 
control by people within the local community, or con- 
trol by people who represent the source of impact or 
other forces outside the community. For example, the 
option to take-no action concerning the extent and 
distribution of impacts may have considerable appeal 
to citizens who, favor uncontrolled growth. However, 
this analysis suggests that one consequence of the 


passe growth management option would be the de © 


facto transfer of control from within the community, to 
a source of impact whose representatives are well pre- 
pared and strongly amotivated to influence decisions 
being made by local officials. 

This framework has also identified some serious 
difficulties likely to occur when local residents facing 
undesirable effects of growth attempt to organize them- 
selves and have their interests taken into account in 
the decision-making process. Typically, such groups 
find a great deal of difficulty,em reaching a consensus 
about the nature of the problem, and as discussed 
above, they do not have the resources necessary for 
thoroughly researching the issue once a consensus 
has been reached. : , 

These considerations emphasize the importance of 
careful attention to the four sets of growth manage- 
ment optténs outlined early in par Il—and judicious 
selection of opportunities for influencing decisions 
about rapid growth and its impacts. 


Part III. Coping with 


Growth 


Opportunities for More Effective Involvement 

This section identifies several opportunities for those 
adversely impacted by rapid community growth to ob- 
tain more effective leverage in decision-making proc- 
esses. When attempting to influence in de- 


Rapid Community 


cisions with limited resources, the meth f involve- 
ment is an important consideration in ted&cing the 
effort required to obtain and sustain eNgctive leverage. 


1. The environmental impact statement review process. 
One such opportunity for involvement concerns the in- 
formation developed by the source of impact that will 
be used fo influence public decisions. The National 
Environmental Policy Act and similar state environ- 
mental policy acts require that for specified projects, 
the source of impact must prepare an environmental 
impact statement (EIS). An EIS is intended to identify 
potential natural, economic, and social impacts of a 
proposed, action, and to open for public review the 
decision-making process regarding a proposed project. 
Additionally, the EIS should weigh alternatives. to the 
proposal. and evaluate the adverse effects that cannot 
be avoided. The EIS procedure requires the preparation 
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of a draft EIS and its circulation for comment 90 days 


before the proposed action. This is to assure adequate 


time for review by private citizens, community groups. 
and- governmental agencies (Oregon State University 
Extension Service. 1977). 

The EIS review process can pravide an opportunity 
for citizens to learn more about expected impacts, and 
to develop alternatives which modify adverse impacts 
to acceptable levels. Given the incentive structure 
previously outlined, however, there is a tendency for 
the draft EIS (when prepared*by concentrated interests) 
to emphasize project benefits and to understate or 
ignore adverse impacts. At a minimum, the process 
does provide a forum in which those exposed to ad- 
verse impacts may raise questions about the issues 
avoided or inadequately considered, and argue that 
such concerns should be analyzed in the final EIS and 
taken into account in public decisions. It is usually less 
costly to react to an impact document such as an EIS 
than to initiate "an independent study. * 


2. Identification of community goals and growth man- 
agement policies. Another strategic opportunity for in- 
volvement is the determination of community goals and 
growth management polictes:'It is paramount that per- 
sons who are vulnerable to adverse growth impacts 
have their interests reflected in such goals and policies. 
The crucial opportunities for input are to be found in 
the local comprehensive planning process. including 
the development of ordinances and other tools for im- 
plementing the comprehensive plan. Furthermore, by 
having different perspectives on an issue represented 
during the predecision factgattering process, broader 
community interests can be brought to bear in the 
evaluation of specific growth-related proposals. Such 
proposals may range from plans for new subdivisions 
and the éxpansion and siting of capital facilities, to 
smaller projects requiring variances to existing ordi- 
. nances. !f such practices are carried ou, diverse in- 
terests will more likely be reflected both in the de- 
velopment and the implementation of community goals 
and growth management policies.” . 


3. Negotiatiag front-end or preproject impact, as- 


sistance. Another method of modifying the extent and 
distribution of growth impacts is to negotiate front-end 
or preproject assistance. Such assistance shifts part 
of the-.fiscal burden of rapid growth from the cam- 


munuy to the source of impact. This method requires ”,- 


that the community identity and evaiuate its own nego- 
tiating leverage ae 


Leverage is the power of one party to grant or with- 
hold something desired by another party. Only when 
each party controls something the other wants is tt in 
therr mutual interest to negotiate. The community must 
have some means of compelling the source of impact 
to recognize the need to negotiate. Negotiating lever- 
age jncludes both the ability to compel the source of 
impact to deal with the community, and the ability to 
influence the design and scope of a project being de- 
veloped by the source of impact, and thus minimize 
adverse impacts. Leverage can be formal or informal. 
Formal (legal or institutionalized) leverage includes 
land-use controls, permit controls, environmental im- 
pact statements, and the delivery of services, such as 
streets, sewer. and water. These measures give the 
community the opportunity to review the proposed de- 


“For a framework that can be helpful in setting up a 
process of negotiation between representatives of the source 
of impact and the local community. see U.S. Energy Research 
and Development Administration (1977) 
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velopment, to require information from the developer, 
and to attach conditions to a proposed project's ap- 
proval. In essence, the formal measures make the com- 
munity a body that must be dealt with by the source 
Of impact. . 


Informal leverage can occur through publicity or 
other community practices, such as the prompt proc- 
essing of permits. Informal leverage includes, at a 
minimum, the following: an awareness by the source 
of impact that a pleasant living environment helps to 
attract labor, reduce job turnover and foster worker 
productivity. The developer's desire to avoid adminis- 
trative deyals in project startup is yet another form 
of informal leverage. The source of impact. on the other 
hand, also has leverage over the community, especi- 
ally when the community is eager to have the develop- 
ment. In such cases, the developer will generally 
promise new jobs and an improved economy to a com- 
munity—and threaten to locate the proposed develop- 
ment elsewhere if presented with too many obstacles. 
A community's negotiating strategy should include a 
systematic assessment of its need -for impact as- 
sistance, and a clear understanding of its negotiating 
leverage and how it may be used to the best advantage. 


Several means have been identified whereby local 
government officiats can cope with» rapid community 
growth—and impacted citizens can be more effectively 
involved in public decision: making. These means in- 
clude the preparation of information useful for as- 
sessing expected impacts. the identification of com- 
munity goals and growth management. policies, and 
negotiating impact assistance trom “developers and 
gathers who generate impacts. 


While these processes do serve to facilitate the °° 


invglvement of persons who are adversely affected by 
rap growth, it should be re-emphasived that those 
I'kely to benefit from growth have strong incentives 
for involvement—and will try ta influence public de- 
cisions. While these are timely opportunities fof ad- 
versely impacted citizens to express their concerns, the 
processes, however, do nat necessarily guarantee de- 
cisions in their favor. 


Mobilization of Public Agency Resources 


This overview of growth impacts in communities under- 
going rapid changes, options for impact management, 
and contrasting. incentives for different individuals 
and groups to influence public decision making, sug- 
gests a need for mobilizing local public agency re- 
sources through coordinated efforts. These efforts 
should be supported through educational assistance 
from institutions such as the Cooperative Extension 
Service. 

If communities are to cope effectively with rapid 
growth, local officials and citizens need to understand 
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the economic, fiscal, and social chang¢s accompany- 
ing growth—and the distribution “gf: fhose changes. 
Formidable constraints have been ‘fqenfitied, however, 
which limit the amount of time and resources avail. 
able for studying these issues by loca #lective officials 
and by the citizens adversely EEN by the expected 
changes. 

In most communities. some put#i— agencies are 
also likely to be impacted by rapid-Mrowth. Included 
are the professional staffs of social $Brvice agencies, 
planning organizations; schools, h tals, and other 
public agencies. These officials will;tte Confronted by 
organizational stress while attempting © serve a clien- 
tele experiencing the economic, fiscal, land social pres- 
sures related to growth (see Ree im Cortese and 
Jones, 1977). 

Professionals serving in local publ} agencies have 
the responsibility to anticipate and mspond to com- 
munity growth impacts. They should be a source of 
assistance for diffused interests (@ examine and 
critically evaluate impact assessment ifformation. They 
might also initiate and/or support requests for further 
analysis of issues inadequately ad@yessed in pre- 
liminary environmental impact statements. These pro- 


fessionals also have opportunities to extend their base 
of concern and understanding of growtfi issues to ap- 
pointive officials serving on advisory bodies. such as a 
planning commission or other committees or boards. 
related to the provision of public servioes Having an 
interest in the chentele served by their programs, ap- 
‘pointive officials also have an incentive for concern 
‘about rapid growth and alternatives for coping with its 
impacts , 

The prospect of rapid growth in a communuy chal- 
lenges local citizens, Aheir elective and appoMtive of- 
ficials, and public agency professionals to influence 
community planning, decision making. and policy imple- 
mentation regarding growth manageméprt A situation 
of rapid community growth may be viewed both as a 
crisis and as an opportunity for the local “community 
and its public agencies to work together toward the 
effective resolution of important public issues 


Summary 3 a: 

’ This overview of coping with rapid community growth 
has introduced a growth impact assessment and man- 
agement model as an aid in identifying problems and 
generating ideas about alternative solugions. Growth 
management options were outlined, with an examina- 
tron of how those public choices are often influenced, 
and by whom. Some difficulties likely fOr citizens at- 
tempting to influence growth management decisions 
were discussed. In addition, an analysis of some con- 
sequences of passive acceptance of growth impacts 
was presented. Several opportunities for, gaining more 


effective leverage by citizens adversely impacted by 
rapid growth were suggested. Finally, a need was 
identified fof) public officials to coordinate impact as- 
sessment agtivities in local communities. 

Rapid growth does present a strong challenge, par- 
ticularly to persons who are likely to experience its 
negative effects. This publication has emphasized, by 
providing an overview of the problem and a general 


decision-making framenprn that there are, indeed, 


means for citizens a officials in impacted com- 


munities to cope :effectively. Many of the alternative 
means and analytical techniques introduced in this 
publication are examined in greater detail in other 
publications in the Western Rural Development Center 


“Coping with Growth” series. vA 
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This publication is part of the "Coping with Growth” seres 
produced by the Western Rural Development Center, Other 
titles in the series include 


Evaluating Fiscal Impact Studies. Community Guidelines 
Minimizing Public Costs of Residential Growth 

Citizen Involvement Strategies in Community Growth Issues 
Interagency Coordination and Rapid Community Growth 
The Public Policy Process Its Role in Community Growth 
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Incoming Population Where Will the People Live? 
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Copies may be obtained from (he Extension Service at co- 
dperating institutions or trom the Western Rural Development 
Center in Corvallis, Oregon. ‘ F 
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